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THE season is near at hand when a new term of schools will 
commence, and when many for the first timé will enter upon the by ® 
business of teaching. Others will change their location and begin 


their labors in a new field. To a beginner in this work, or to one a 
who finds himself in the presence of a new school, it is vastly a 
important that his first labors should be performed with a degree saa 
of wisdom and discretion that shall make his first impression upon ‘ i 
the school a guarantee of future success. Young teachers, as a us 
general thing, are sufficiently admonished of this ; and perhaps this : fe 
admonition sometimes bears so heavily upon their spirits that they ae 


enter the school with a weight of anxiety that unfits them for a 
good beginning. It is, indeed, an important moment when the 
beaming eyes of a school first catch a glance of a new teacher, as 
he stands before them in his new capacity. The future of the Ret 
pupil and of the teacher depends much upon that moment, and * 
upon the impression the teacher then makes. At that time, if he q 
has skill and prudence, it is in his power to pave the way for : 
success. Afterwards, if a mistake has been committed, his success 
is much less certain, and the error is often difficult of correction, ie} 
and its consequences unavoidable. 

Now, it is indispensable that the young teacher should be fully 
conscious of the importance of such moments; and it is equally 
31 
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indispensable, for his own success and comfort, that he should not 
betray that consciousness, or convey to the school, in any way, the 
impression that his anxiety about his duties is such as to leave him 
in doubt as to what is to be done or how he is to proceed in his 
labors in the school-room. Such an impression, if made, will not 
only fail to inspire the pupils with confidence and respect toward 
the teacher, but will be very likely to suggest that he may be 
wanting in that ability and tact, the possession of which makes one 
feel at home and at ease in the discharge of his duties. 

Therefore, young teacher, when you first enter the school-room, 
be natural. Act out yourself, and not attempt to move with 
assumed dignity and reserve. Avoid, also, the opposite extreme: 
that affected indifference and careless, slipshod manner which 
always shows a want of earnestness and interest in your work, and 
which is liable to convey the impression to your pupils, that you 
are more anxious to make a sensation as a buffoon, than to win 
their esteem by your appearance and demeanor as a gentleman or 
lady. Be at ease, yet active and in earnest. So far as dignity is 
natural and becomes you, exhihit it, and no farther. Pupils will 
expect you are to be master of the school, until they discover in 
you, or your actions, some indications that you have not the ability 
or intention so to be. 

It will be a serious, and perhaps a fatal mistake, if you suppose 
your pupils will not soon read your character and motives. It will 
be much easier for you to impose upon your committee, or the 
parents, than upon those little ones in the school-room. ‘The for- 
mer will see you but seldom, and will expect to hear of you in the 
school-room through others, and will judge of your success partly 
by hearsay ; while the latter are like so many sentinels, placed on 
guard to watch your every movement, and shrewdly calculating the 
bearing of all your acts, and every element in your character. 
Especially will they be watchful to see if you are consistent, if you 
do as you say you shall; if you are the same to-morrow as to-day ; 
and if you exhibit in your life the principles and precepts you 
enjoin upon others. 

Make no long speeches or addresses to begin with. ‘The school- 
room is a workshop, and not a rostrum. In the fewest words pos- 
sible let your introduction be made ; and give your pupils assurance 
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of your interest in them, and of the importance of their work, 
more by your manner than by the amount of what you have to say. 

Avoid a long code of rules and regulations, and have but little 
to do with laws and penalties until you have occasion for them. It 
may be necessary to remark upon a few particulars, and to enjoin 
some rules for the proper order and tactics of the school-room ; but 
let them be brief, and to the point. They will lose none of their 
efficiency if they are not given in the imperative mode. Number- 
less rules are perplexing, especially to young pupils. They give 
to a school-room the air of a penitentiary, or of a place under 
martial law. Furthermore, it is impossible to lay down, in advance, 
positive rules of a prohibitory nature, without suggesting crimes 
and departures from duty that would otherwise never have been 
thought of. ‘The best regulation to ensure, on the part of the 
pupils, a full performance of duty, and to prevent little delinquen- 
cies and peccadilloes, is to inspire them with a love for their work, 
and to create such a public sentiment among them, that they shall 
be ashamed to be found deficient in a sense of propriety becoming 
their age and station ; or in the performance of anything that may 
reasonably be expected of them. 

The sooner your school are at work, the better it will be for all 
concerned ; for one of the best ways to keep children out of mis- 
chief is to give them something to do. Asa general thing they 
will expect you to set them to work ; or at least will wait for some 
hint to that effect. Lose no time, therefore, and let the hum of a 
busy school-room commence with your first mornings’ labors. But 
little time need be occupied in organizing a school, and nothing 
will be gained by delay. 

Asa teacher you must have a voice in the selection of studies 
and classes for your pupils. This is a part of the organization of 
the school, and it is the part which belongs, to a certain extent, to 
you. It requires your judgment, — most pupils have their likes 
and dislikes about studies, but they are governed more by whim 
and caprice, than by any knowledge of what they are choosing or 
rejecting. Very few have the judgment to know what is best for 
them, or the willingness to pursue what will be the most beneficial, 
in preference to what may seem to them the easiest and most 
pleasing. Let your voice, in this matter, be given in the way of 
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advice, and not by arbitrary dictation. The pupil who has your 
confidence will heed your advice. Some may, perhaps, do it 
slowly, but a few weeks will convince them of your better judg- 
ment ; and it will be better for them to feel that they are pursuing 
studies, in the choice of which they acquiesced at your suggestion, 
rather than those to which they were driven without an attempt to 
convince them of their importance. In this way, they will engage 
in their studies with more willingness and a better prospect of suc- 
cess, and their conviction of your superior wisdom, and their defer- 
ence thereto, will be greatly increased. 

It gives a great impetus to a school to have the pupils feel that 
there is constantly a pressing demand for work and the perform- 
ance of duty. Some pupils will need no stimulus; others may 
require a little urging, or encouragement; very few will need or 
bear driving, as that word is generally understood. Inspire pupils 
who are disinclined to work with a love for study, and let them 
understand that there is no escape from duty, and they will soon 
put themselves in a way where no driving will be needed. 

Deal with all your pupils alike. In other words, avoid partial- 
ity, not only in the discipline of your school, but in the fondness 
you may manifest for your pupils. Some you will like better than 
others, for the reason that they are more amiable ; but that must 
not allow you to dispense justice unequally, or to show an undue 
interest in some pupils, while others are seemingly, though per- 
haps not really, neglected. Such a course will excite jealousy 
among many members of the school, and will engender ill will 
toward yourself. This, however, you may always do with safety : 
approve of whatever is right, praiseworthy, and honorable ; and 
express your disapprobation of all that is wrong, unworthy, and 
base. 

Fret not. For this there are several reasons It disarm you of 
your power over your school, and makes you a laughing-stock 
before them. It embitters your own temper, and will be sure to 
provoke a like spirit in your pupils. Fretting does no good, but 
much harm. Wear a smile upon your countenance, and a glass 
before your heart. Be self-possessed and calm, yet active and 
engaged in you work. 

Do not be jealous of your authority. Insist upon obedience and 
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a compliance with all the requirements of the school, if occasion 
demands ; but make allowance for the peculiar circumstances of 
your pupils, and avoid an imperious bearing that will be repulsive 
to their better nature. Be mild, yet firm and decided. 

You will be disappointed if you suffer yourself to be too san- 
guine of immediate results in your labors. There is a seed time, 
and a harvest, but the interval between them is sometimes very 
long. Others may reap what you sow ; but your labor should be 
done as faithfully, and with as much hope, as though you expected 
to bring in your own sheaves. You labor for the good of others, 
and your reward is not all here, nor in this present time. 

Should two or more persons wish you to pursue opposite or 
different courses of conduct in the discharge of any of your duties, 
as will most likely be the case, take no special pains to please 
either, not even for th: sake of peace. By attempting to please 
one, you may be unsuccessful even in that; and by so attempting, 
whether you succeed or not, you will be very sure to make an 
enemy of the other. Listen patiently and respectfully to their 
advice or their threats, but have an opinion of your own. Do 
what seems to be right, and abide the consequences ; this will give 
you a clear conscience, and will, in the end, please more than any 
other way. 

Be particular about small things, when such things are important ; 
but avoid fastidiousness about mere trifles. 

Remember that your time is to be spent principally in the work 
of instruction, and not in gorerning your school. You are a leader 
and guide for your pupils, rather than a policeman. Be sure, how- 
ever, and govern your school; but do it at the expense of little 
time, and without too much show and demonstration. Keep the 
machinery of your government out of sight. — 

In the street, take as much notice of your pupils and treat them 
as kindly and civilly, as you would a person of your own age, or 
one older. Always give them a bow, or some sign of recognition. 
Visit your pupils at their homes and observe under what influences 
they are there. It will throw much light on the course most pro- 
per for you to pursue in their management. Moreover you will, 
in most cases secure the interest, and cojperation of parents. 

Each day before you enter school prepare yourself on the recita- 
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tions you are to hear, that the subjects may be fresh in your mind, 
and that you may as far as possible dispense with a book in the 
recitation. 

Finally, endeavor to begin right; and remember that the old 
adage, “a good beginning makes a good ending” proves true only 
when you hold out as you begin. 


Let your standard be high. A. P. 8. 





COURSE OF STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Tue order of studies in all our schools, is a subject requiring 
the special attention of those whose business it is to regulate such 
matters. More particularly does this necessity exist in our High 
Schools. At present ‘‘ confusion worse confounded” is the order 
of the day. In some schools, many branches are pursued that 
ought to be confined wholly to Grammar Schools; in others, the 
sciences are not admitted at all; while a third class adopt them 
largely, to the exclusion of almost all other branches. Some 
exclude everything except English branches; others have more of 
Latin, Greek, and the modern languages, than of our own. 

The reasons for this state of things are obvious. Our High 
Schools, as such, are comparatively new, and have not the benefit 
of experience. In many cases those who have arranged the course 
of study have not been, either by education or familiarity with 
such schools, competent to perform the task. ‘The fondness of 
teachers for particular branches has, in some instances, made the 
course a one-sided one. ‘The ambition of others to have a “ com- 
plete course,” has swelled the curriculum until it equals that of 
any of our colleges. 

For this state of things our High Schools demand a remedy. 
Their success, and the real benefit to the pupil, depend much upon 
the number and order of studies pursued. This is also .true of 
Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar schools; but the work has 
been better done there although there is in those schools, even, 
much room for improvement. But,we speak now of High Schools 
only. 
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It is sometimes said that the circumstances of different schools 
vary so much, as to render a general course of study inexpedient, 
if not impracticable. This objection, seemingly a plausible one, is 
based upon an erroneous view of the object of our schools. It 
supposes the wants of pupils in small towns to be different from 
those in cities and large communities. If the mere acquisition of 
knowledge, or a special preparation for some particular trade or 
profession, were the main objects of an education, this might, to 
some extent, be true. But the greater part of the work to be done 
in our public schools, is to discipline the mind and to give it 
power for the pursuit of any object in life. This work is a neces- 
sity for every one, almost as much so as the common air we breathe. 
People may differ in the choice of their food, but all must breathe 
oxygen. Soa general course of study, in its essential features, 
may be substantially the same for all our High schools. Some- 
thing of a margin may be left to admit of slight modifications in 
special cases. 

The question now recurs, by whom and how is such a course to 
be prepared ? 

It is evident that it can be done only by teachers and those who 
are engaged in the immediate care and supervision of schools. 
Let there be a convention of High-school teachers called for this 
purpose. Previous to this, however, let each teacher send his own 
programme of study (the expense would be trifling,) to every 
other teacher in the Commonwealth. By comparing these, much 
new light would be obtained, and many imperfections mended. 
After such a preparation, teachers would be prepared for a_profit- 
able discussion, and mutual interchange of opinion upon the 
subject. Who will call such a Convention ? 


Mohammedans say that one hour of justice is worth a century of 
eloquence. 


In politeness, people in general begin outside, when they should 
begin inside ; instead of beginning with the heart, and trusting that 
to form the manners, they begin with the manners, and trust the 
heart to chance influences. 
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In the March number of the Teacher, under the above caption, 
appeared an article which takes exception to the practice, now very 
common, of requiring of pupils, in cases of absence or tardiness, 
written excuses for the same from their parents or guardians. ‘The 
grounds upon which such exception is taken are so trivial, and the 
main question at issue is kept so entirely out of sight, that we pur- 
pose to give both the article and the subject a brief consideration. 
It is a practice involving the questions of truancy, the advantages 
of constant and punctual attendance, the interest and codperation 
of parents, and other matters of equal importance and bearing upon 
the success of our schools. It is a subject of more importance in 
some communities than in others ; more in cities and large towns, 
than in localities where the schools are small and the population 
sparse ; yet in no case can we regard it wholly unimportant. 

In the article alluded to above, the practice of requiring written 
excuses is characterized as “ injudicious, and productive of more 
evil than it cures, and sometimes positively unjust.” An attempt 
is made to substantiate this assertion, and to justify the last named 
epithet, by citing a case of actual occurrence which is given sub- 
stantially as follows: A widow, dependent upon her own exertions 
for a livelihood, has a son, twelve years of age, a worthy lad in every 
respect, who is seldom or never late or tardy at school. ‘To aid 
his mother he becomes errand boy in a store, where his morning 
duties sometimes detain him so as to make him late at school. On 
account of this pressure of duties, the mother desires, in advance, 
that the formality of a daily written excuse be dispensed with. It 
would seem, however, from the sequel, that this was not granted ; 
for, during the mother’s necessary absence, at a distance of two 
miles, the lad was detained at the store longer than usual, and was 
consequently late at school, five minutes ; and was sent back for an 
excuse. ‘This, by the writer before alluded to, is called “ unjust.” 

Now in this instance, as in many others, the justice or injustice 
of the course pursued depends wholly upon the particular circum- 
stances of the case. ‘Those circumstances are given above with 
sufficient plainness, by implication at least, and their bearing upon 
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the case cannot very well be misapprehended. ‘The statement of 
the case presupposes the existence of a rule requiring a written 
excuse. ‘he rule had not been set aside, although the mother had 
requested that in her case it might be done. We will not say that 
such a rule might not be safely dispensed with in special and ex- 
traordinary cases, but the inexpediency of doing so in frequent 
instances, and for trivial reasons, will be sufficiently apparent, to 
every teacher at least. Now the pupil probably knew when he 
left his home, or the store, that he should be late, or that he was in 
danger of so being, in which case he should have provided him- 
self, beforehand, with a written excuse. JBut, it will be said, the 
mother was absent at a distance of two miles. Here comes to light 
neglect on the part of the mother, and this, in our view of it, is 
the turning point in the case. When the mother consented that 
the boy should be, for a time each morning, in the service of the 
storekeeper, from that moment the storekeeper became a competent 
person to give the boy an excuse in case of absence or tardiness, 
Such an excuse would be valid and would be received by any 
reasonable teacher, provided that teacher understood the arrange- 
ment. It is difficult to see how either the storekeeper or the 
mother could fail to take this view of the case ; and it was certainly 
the duty of the mother to inform her son, as well as the teacher, 
that an excuse thus obtained would answer every purpose. Had 
this been done, all the trouble and ill feeling occasioned would 
have been avoided, and a few persons less, perhaps, would have 
become prejudiced against a wholesome rule. The “ injustice” 
of this case, then, becomes simply an instance of neglect or want 
of care, or, possibly, of misunderstanding, and that, too, not on 
the part of the teacher, to whom the blame was attributed, but of 
the other party in the case, —the parent. The censure, if due at 
all, must therefore be transferred to the other side. In the light 
of justice and of common sense no other view can be taken of this 
matter. ‘To establish a rule and then make numberless exceptions 
to meet the whim or fancied convenience of every person, is to 
have a rule in name only, without securing the benefit it is 
designed to afford. 

If it is objected that the requirements of such a rule often sub- 
ject pupils and others to inconvenience, we would reply that this 
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inconvenience is as often occasioned by their own dereliction jn 
duty, and that the correction of such dereliction is one of the 
objects of the rule—an object necessary to be accomplished in 
order to secure a well balanced character in the pupil, as well as 
to prevent embarrassment to the teacher in the management of the 
school. It is equally true that every wholesome regulation 
seriously incommodes delinquents and transgressors. 

Written excuses accomplish objects which can be secured in no 
other way, except at the expense of very great inconvenience to 


the teacher. In many cases this inconvenience would monopolize 


the teacher’s time to such an extent, as to divert him in a very 
great measure from his appropriate labors. One of the evils which 
now beset our schools is truancy. ‘This is a constant source of 
trouble to the teacher, and is a great hindrance to those pupils 
whose attendance is constant. Greater than that, even, it leads to 
some of the worst forms of juvenile depravity. If the reader has 
never investigated this subject, an examination of the records and 
reports of some of our reformatory institutions will reveal facts that 
may appear startling indeed. 

The teacher is held responsible, to a very great extent, if the 
truancy or irregular attendance of a pupil is frequent, or is con- 
tinued for any considerable length of time, without being reported 
to the parent. ‘This, we think, is right; for it presupposes that 
parents expect their children to be constant and punctual in their 
attendance upon school; and, if such is their expectation, it is 
plainly the duty of the teacher to give information when such at- 
tendance is interrupted by truancy, or in any other way unknown 
to the parent. Now, how is the teacher to satisfy himself that 
absence or tardiness is, or is not, with the parent’s knowledge or 
consent! ‘That many pupils can be trusted to report themselves, 
and that their word is strictly reliable, is very true; and it is 
equally true that there are also many who cannot be so trusted. 
There are probably very few schools in the Commonwealth, where 
some pupils, more or less, may not be found, whose report must be 
received with allowance, if not with suspicion. In many schools 
the number of such pupils is very large. ‘To allow the unnecessa- 
ry absence or tardiness of these pupils to pass unnoticed, would be 
a breach of trust on the part of the teacher, for which no excuse 
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or palliation can be found ; and it would entail consequences upon 
those pupils, and upon the community, whose injury would be 
great and irremediable. ‘To suppose that in every case where an 
excuse is required, the teacher is to visit, in person, the parent, and 
learn whether the absence or tardiness was necessary, is simply 
absurd. The only way, therefore, to accomplish the object is, for 
the teacher to require, from every pupil, a written excuse for all 
cases of absence from the school-room during the regular school 
hours, whether that absence is for a longer or shorter period of 
time. If it so happens that the parent gives an excuse in person, 
that, of course, would be an admissible exception to the rule. 

Such a rule is certainly a reasonable one. It bears equally upon 
all, and is eminently democratic. Laws are made for transgressors, 
it is true; but the innocent generally have to suffer from the con- 
duct of those who transgress. ‘This evil is inseparable from the 


two classes associating with them ; and it is a consequence as uni-° 


versal in the community as it is in school. Very many pupils, as 
they are never absent, will not suffer any inconvenience from it, 
while those who do incur its penalty, are generally the pupils who 
need the discipline and correction it affords. The rule secures 
the greatest amount of good to the greatest number, and has no 
objections on the score of apparent favoritism or partiality. It 
holds all pupils alike responsible to the proper authority — the 
teacher — for every moment of school time ; and in case of a loss 
of time, the true reason therefor becomes known at once, the 
blame, if any there be, goes home to the right place, and thus is 
prevented all misunderstanding, and endless bickerings between 
teacher, pupil, and parent. ; 

Against written excuses we have never heard any objections that 
seemed to us to have weight sufficient to entitle them to much 
consideration. ‘The writer before referred to says, there are “ many 
parents who are not in the habit of writing much, and do not 
always have paper and pens in readiness, etc.;” and that “there 
may be some mothers who are ashamed to exhibit their penman- 
ship and spelling ; if so, they will be sure to stir up a rebellion if 
their children are sent home for a written excuse.” This objection 
seems to us far-fetched, and worth but little at that. The cases 
where writing materials, of some kind, are not to be had at home 
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are certainly very few, and still more rare is the case where schoo] 
children cannot produce from the pocket a pencil, and obtain from 
some source a piece of paper large enough upon which to write an 
excuse. Let it be known to children who are accustomed to be 
absent or tardy that they can be excused from school an hour 
before it closes, or have some other special privilege or indulgence 
granted them provided they will bring a written request before- 
hand, and we guarantee they will not only provide materials for 
writing the request, but will overcome any reluctance the parent 
may have to writing. Has it never occurred to the writer of 
the above objection, that those mothers, and fathers too, who are 
‘«‘ ashamed to exhibit their penmanship and their spelling” in an 
excuse for absence, are not ashamed to exhibit them when they 
feel moved to write an impudent or insulting note to the teacher 
for some fancied neglect or overstepping of authority? And will 
not those who ‘stir up a rebellion,” if they are obliged to write 
an excuse, be equally rebellious at any trivial cause, or for no 


cause at all? Any departure from the “ old way,” in the manage- 


ment of a school, is sufficient to arouse their unreasonable preju- 


dices. These persons are everywhere the enemies of good order 
and healthful progress. 

Another objection is, that written excuses lead to ‘dishonest 
practices,” such as forging the parent’s name by the pupil, or by a 
schoolmate. Now we suppose there is no wholesome regulation of 
a well ordered school, that may not, at some time, be circumvented 
by dishonest pupils ; but the possibility of such an occurrence, or 
the frequency of it does not depend upon the character of the rule, 
nor upon the pupil, so much as upon the vigilance and efficiency of 
the teacher. And we make bold to say, that the teacher who can- 
not, in nine cases out of ten, detect a forged excuse, will fail entirely 
in the use of any and all other means for detecting unnecessary 
absence and tardiness. No rule puts it so much in the power of the 
teacher to prevent subterfuges on the part of the pupils, as the 
rule requiring written excuses, 

Such a rule is more efficient in securing its desired object than 
all other rules for the purpose put together. Were not this article 
already too long, we would like to give some statistics, obtained 
from various sources, showing its influence in bringing about an 
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increased attendance. In a school where much laxity in this re- 
spect had previously prevailed, we have known an increase of ten 
per cent. to take place in a single term, where it was fair to ascribe 
such increase wholly to a judicious application of this rule. It did 
not “‘exasperate parents,” but rather served to call their attention 
to the importance of punctuality and constant attendance, and 
thereby secured their interest and cojperation in applying the 
proper remedy. ‘This, it must be acknowledged, is one of the 
greatest auxiliaries to the teachers’ success. 

To all pupils, the prompt and obedient, as well as the tardy and 
delinquent, it is highly beneficial to be under a sense of account- 
ability to proper authority. It shields against temptation, and 
strengthens all good purposes and resolves. In this way the rule 
for which we are contending, serves to correct existing evils and 
to prevent their repetition, and to give a healthful impetus to the 
advancement of all that is good in the school. ‘That such are its 
results, teachers of experience who have tried it fairly and faith- 
fully, will bear ample testimony. Let others make a similar trial 
and they will experience like results. 

A. P. 8. 





SHALL TEACHING BECOME A PROFESSION ? 


Tue idea of a profession involves something more than that of 
mere employment. Law, medicine, and divinity, are professions, 
not because men have regularly pursued those courses of life, but 
because they have a regular organization within themselves, 
enabling their members to take a decided position before the world 
and secure certain rights and privileges. 

These organizations arose partly from the voluntary association, 
partly from statutes passed in consideration of the services done 
the State. In each of these professions some of these privileges 
still remain, but the greater part are lost. No distinction is made 
in the eye of the law between the “ regular” physician or minister 
and the followers of the thousand isms which have sprung up 
around both medicine and theology. 
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Yet this loss of privileges has not degraded the professions. If 
anything, they stand more firmly now than when propped up by 
legal enactments, for they stand on their own merits. They are 
still firm. ‘They still have the power of determining what qualifi- 
cations shall be possessed to entitle men to become members of their 
brotherhood. ‘The aspirant for the honors of professional life, re- 
ceives a trial by his peers, and is sustained by their judgment of 
his ability and attainments when he enters the arena of active life, 
He thus comes before the world with credentials from an acknow- 
ledged source. Yet this gives him no claim to patronage. That 
will depend on the will of the public, but if it is refused, the 
public cannot destroy his professional standing. 

The public will claim an examination of him, either public or 
private, before they will bestow their patronage. The minister 
comes before the council of his brethren, and the people of his 
future charge ; and the doctor is no less the subject of examination 
in many a feminine conclave at which he cannot appear to answer 
for himself. But the verdict rendered is not the foundation of his 
professional existence. The public wish to know what he can do 
for them, not how much he knows. His diploma is sufficient 
guaranty that he knows enough of the theory to entitle him to the 
rank he claims, the examination which decided that was a part of 
his tutelage, and that is past; this is a part of his manhood. If 
half the community, who knew nothing of law or medicine, choose 
to think me wanting in knowledge, their opinion is only that of the 
unlearned outsiders. I have the parchments from those who do 
know what constitutes a knowledge of these professions, and the 
other half of the community know I have them. 

In contrast with this, look at the condition of a teacher. He 
has, under our laws, no recognized standing as a teacher, nor can 
he get one. If the Hon. Secretary himself should aspire to the 
high office of a public school teacher in the High School in his 
place of residence, he must go before a committee of his townsmen 
for the ground of his future professional standing. Nor would 
that committee be composed of his peers, the members of the board 
of education, or even of teachers, bat, perhaps, of farmer A., who 
had cyphered through Adams’ Old Arithmetic, had some experience 
with Lindley Murray, and taught school once or twice in winter ; 
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Esq. B., who studied law on rather a slim academic education, and 
Dr. C., who has but little knowledge of any sort, and least of all, 
of the business of the teacher. 

But then suppose he has passed the ordeal, —not an examina- 
tion respecting his executive ability, for the committee were incom- 
petent to test that, but of his knowledge of professional duties, of 
which they are certainly but poor judges, —all this trial and labor 
would avail him nothing in the great town of Hull. ‘The august 
wisdom of that town must again decide on his case before he can 
be a professional teacher in that metropolis. 

Now there is a desire that something be done, so that a teacher 
can transfer his professional standing from one place to another, 
and, whether employed or not, be recognized as something. What 
shall be done ? - 

I have shown that the essential element in the other professions, 
is their power to examine their own members, and impart the 
principle of professional vitality from themselves, — an organization 
bearing fruit, “ whose seed is in itself,””»— and that this gives a 
guaranty that every branch taking its life from the old root will have 
the qualities of that root. What is needed to constitute us a pro- 
fession is to give us the same power of organic life. Now we are 
inorganic, shaped by external force. Give us organic vitality. 

The medical diploma does not ensure a single fee to the Dr., 
nor should we vote ourselves into employment, but we should have 
the power to bring ourselves fairly before the public, leaving them 
to judge whether we could benefit them by our knowledge. In 
short, we need the power as teachers, to determine who shall be 
teachers, and to issue diplomas or licences, which shall have a legal 
value in all parts of the State, and preclude the necessity of 
examinations as to professional qualifications, as at present con- 
ducted by local committees. We do not object to the present laws, 
but this power, in our judgment, is not less imperiously de- 
manded for the efficiency of the system of both public and private 
instruction, than for the rights and dignity of teachers. Certainly 
a board of teachers can better decide on the qualifications of teach- 
ers than the committees to whom this duty now belongs. 

We have a State Society. Let that be officially recognized by 
the legislature as capable of acting in this matter. Let it, together 
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with the Board of Education, select a board of censors for each 
senatorial district, say, whose duty it shall be, at stated times, to 
examine all applicants, and issue diplomas which shall be recog- 
nized throughout the State; the diploma revokable by the board 
for sufficient cause. 

There would thus be several, say three classes of diplomas : Ist. 
For life to graduates of colleges or equivalent institutions engaged 


in teaching, constituting them acting members in the State Society, 


in the choice and office of censors, etc. ; 2nd. For life or a limited 
period, to grammar school teachers; 3rd. For a limited period, 
say two years, as /icentiates to primary and district school teachers. 
The censors would be known in community, and the examination 
would be thorough and impartial to a degree hardly possible under 
the present system. 

The expenses of this Board would be paid by a moderate fee 
from each candidate, as in the professions. 

Such is a brief and hasty sketch of a plan which seems to 
us to promise well for the good both of the teachers and the 
community. It is simple, more easily conducted than the present 
one, and will require but little change in existing laws. 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


THERE is a constant altercation between two classes in the com- 
munity in regard to the main object and end of a school education. 

One class persistently contend for what is usually called a prac- 
tical education. By this is generally meant, cramming the mind 
with information, and making it a kind of storehouse of facts, —a 
living encyclopedia of arbitrary rules and short processes for all 
the various business operations of life. Of principles and theories 
they are exceedingly impatient, and affect to ignore them almost 
entirely. It is, perhaps, needless to say that this use of the word 
practical is altogether a misnomer ; it is an attempt to gather fruit 
without sowing seed and attending to its growth and cultivation. 

The other class includes the advocates of that culture of the 
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mind, that will draw out its powers and develop its capacities. 
With this class, information is not of so much consequence as 
mental power. ‘To give the mind a thorough consciousness of all 
its various capabilities, of what it is and can do; to enable it to un- 
derstand and trace out in all their applications the great principles 
which underlie human action and which govern men in their rela- 
tions to each other and to the world ;—such are, by this latter 
class, considered some of the principal objects of a school education. 
A knowledge of the particular mode of applying this mental power, 
and of conducting the details of business, is a subsequent matter 
entirely, and will be acquired, as a matter of course, outside of the 
school-room whenever a well-disciplined mind enters heartily upon 
the actual duties of life. 

That there is such a difference of opinion on this subject, is to 
‘be regretted ; for different views in regard to the objects of educa- 
tion, lead to the adoption and use of different means and instru- 
mentalities, in acquiring that education. It is, however, not very 
strange that this difference of opinion does exist. It is more 
natural than desirable. Many people never understand the princi- 
ple of anything —their lives are superficial and never go below the 
surface. ‘They gather up and use results attained by others, in 
utter ignorance of the means by which those results are brought 
about. ‘Their lives are devoted to gain—to immediate, tangible 
gain; and whatever shows no promise of speedy return in the 
shape of such fruit, is discarded as useless, and treated with con- 
tempt. Extremists of this class are worshippers of the dollar. 
They are as destitute of sentiment and of a proper appreciation of 
the higher principles of life, as is the senseless gold which consti- 
tutes their only idol. It is not to be expected that such people can 
properly understand the nature or the objects of education, or that 
they will exhibit much wisdom when called upon to aid in its di- 
rection and management. 

There are others who have a fondness for knowing the reasons of 
things, for studying and following out the great principles which 
lie beneath this practical world. ‘They experience a rapturous de- 
light in the mere contemplation of those laws of nature and prin- 
ciples of the human mind, that never come to the knowledge of 

the great mass of mankind. Such people will generally regard 
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education as something more than surface work — as something 
higher than the mere accumulation of facts. They will descend to 
principles, and will, of course, thence be able to trace the outlines 
of a system of culture for the mind that will be worthy of the 
name. It is true there are extremists, also, in this class. They 
are those who, governed by particular fancies, devote themselves 
to the study of mere theories, and abstract speculations, until they 
get beyond the bounds of reason and of common sense. They 
neglect to test the soundness or utility of their theories, and thus 
their lives become a kind of profitless revery. Such cases, however, 
are comparatively few. 

Now, the difference between the views of these two classes is, 
indeed, a very wide one. Yet it does not seem to us that to recon- 
cile them, or to bring them upon middle and rational ground, is 
by any means a Herculean labor. The great majority of mankind 
acknowledge the principles which, if rightly applied, will soon 
settle this question. ‘The man who is always theorizing and never 
doing, has few admirers and less imitators; while he who always 
works at random, without plan, and without adapting his labors to 
their end, according to well-known principles, is generally con- 
sidered an unsafe person to follow, and but little worthy of confi- 
dence where pecuniary investments or enterprise are at stake. 
Such people seldom accomplish much, but seem always to be in 
their own way. ‘They are usually firm believers in luck, so called ; 
and they believe, also, that they themselves are extremely unlucky. 
But men who accomplish much, and to whom their fellow men 
entrust their lives and their fortunes, are those who plan their 
work before they enter upon its execution ; who profit by experi- 
ence; who act according to well-known, established, and safe 
principles, and who never make adventures unless reason and 
probability are in their favor. 

Practical knowledge is knowledge that can be used or applied to 
some useful purpose. It is a gross error to suppose that the various 
arts and processes, used in common life, are independent of theory 
and abstract speculation. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
To the untaught mind, the astronomer is a visionary, sitting in his 
observatory in the lone night hour, gazing at those fur-off, myriad 
points of light, and spending his days in the solution of equations 
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and problems as unintelligible to most people as the fantastic 
characters on a Chinese tea-chest. Yet, without his labors, the 
common family almanac could not be prepared; the sailor could 
not be furnished with his chart, and, of course, could never venture 
upon the deep out of sight of land. Indeed, he would be ignorant 
of the laws of the currents and winds, at whose mercy he coasts 
along the shore. 

In agriculture, the man who has the reputation of being a 
“good manager,” knows the nature and capacities of his soils, the 
habits and requirements of his crops, and adapts one to the other. 
He has, in fine, a knowledge of the principles which govern the 
growth of the vegetable kingdom. But those principles have 
become slowly developed to the human understanding, in a great 
measure, by the studies of the secluded chemists and abstracted 
botanist. In the labratory and in the field they have sought out 
and have found, in a good degree, the theory by which nature 
acts from the seed time to harvest. Book farming may be laughed 
at by those who love darkness, but it is too late, at this day, for 
any man to deny with his eyes open, the utility and necessity of a 
knowledge of principles in the pursuits of agriculture. 

In matters of taste, if the French, as a people, have succeeded 
in surpassing the rest of the world, it has not been done by chance 
or good luck ; but by a knowledge and application of principles — 
such as the principle that different colors produce the most pleas- 
ing effect, when arranged in certain order and relations ; and the 
principle that certain colors and figures combine to set off favorably 
the proportions and symmetry of the human form; and other 
principles of a like nature. Modern civilization and social life have 
been entirely modified within the last half century, only by the 
unparalelled advance in the economic arts. The uses, appliances, 
and achievements of machinery, are as numerous as they are won- 
derful and beneficial. And yet, the construction of a new ma- 
chine is only the application of some new principle; some pre- 
viously unknown physical law, discovered most likely by the 
study and collation of theories and abstract reasoning. 

Thus might we trace this dependence of practice upon principle, 
through all the affairs of lite. In whatever department we extend 
our investigations, we shall find the connection equally true. 
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Principles suggest practice and make it effective. Practice with- 
out principle, is like a man blindfolded beating the air. 

This, then, is the grand conclusion at which we arrive, and 
which must be recognized in the true system of education ; that all 
the practical affairs of life are dependent upon theories and estab- 
lished principles, and are to be conducted in accordance with them. 
Those principles in their various bearings and relations, are to be 
studied so far and so long as may be necessary to enable us to make 
an intelligent application of them. Wisdom in matters of this 
world, consists principally in the choice and judicious use of the 
best means for the accomplishment of a good end. 

There are other principles that do not have so obvious a relation 
to common life, especially to loss and gain. They are the principles 


that reveal to us a knowledge of ourselves and of our powers, as 
elevated above the brute—a knowledge of a power higher and 
mightier than ourselves, and a knowledge of the various works and 
operations of nature, and of mental phenomena, which, as they pre- 
sent themselves in their various phases, seem to call out and 
develop the higher and nobler faculties of our nature. Although 
a knowledge of these principles does not, as we have said, appa- 


rently enter into practical life, so called, they are none the less 
important to our well being. ‘They are the principles, a know- 
ledge of which makes man a man —the knowledge that constitutes 
power in the fullest and best sense of thatterm. ‘They are, therefore, 
to be studied — studied in our common schools, that man may be 
characterized by intelligent action — may be practically a man, and 
may act and do as becomes manly action. Such principles have, 
then, a most important bearing upon practical life. 

Assuming this, then, as the correct view of education, in its 
ends and objects, it behooves teachers to correct popular error in 
regard to this subject. They are, or ought to be, surely, compe- 
tent to lead public opinion in matters pertaining to the business in 
which they are immediately engaged. Their position gives them 
means and facilities for so doing ; and their own interest, it would 
seem, ought to prompt them to exertions for this purpose. Asa 
class, teachers cannot entirely wash their hands of blame in this mat- 
ter. While correct in their own views of education, and especially 
in regard to the kind of work to be done in the school-room, they 
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have, nevertheless, yielded to an exhorbitant and unreasonable 
public, clamorous for an artificial system of culture, and for a 
routine of school-room duties that crams the mind with crude and 
ill-digested facts, which it never has at its own command, and 
which it has neither the knowledge nor the ability to use. They 
have been engaged, ostensibly, in directing the education of chil- 
dren and youth ;-and yet they must be fully aware that oftentimes 
the real work of education is undone and unattempted. More 
than that, even, they have been engaged, knowingly, in cramping 
and overloading the memory of their pupils in a manner which 
renders their faculties obtuse and prevents their development and 
growth. They have been guilty of sins of omission and of com- 
mission. This, we suppose, must be set down to the account of 
the weakness of poor human nature — the scape-goat of very many, 
too many we fear, of our short-comings in duty. It is true, we 
acknowledge, that teachers are human. ‘They must live by their 
profession, and public patronage is their only reliance. But a 
patronage that compels a teacher to compromise both right and 
duty —to neglect that which ought to be done, and to do that 
which is known to be wrong and injurious, is not only a patronage 
that is not worth having, but is one which every honest and true 
person should scorn to receive, however great may be the induce- 
ment or the temptation to accept it. Whatever may be a man’s 
calling, he would better leave it to seek something else, rather 
than sacrifice his manliness and injure the cause in which he labors ; 
to the teacher, however, alternatives of this kind are seldom 
necessary. Any prudent teacher, who is competent for his calling, 
in an intelligent community, where there is an interest in the 
cause of education, may always secure the codperation of that com- 
munity in improving and elevating its schools, until their character 
shall be such as to make his labors every way congenial. 

Away then, say we, with this truckling and servility on the part 
of teachers, to an opinion that is false and injurious. Let this 
cant about practical education, falsely so called, be silenced; and 
let teachers no longer endorse against their better judgment, a sys- 
tem of education which is neither practical itself, nor can make 
men so. Let those who labor in the school-room assert their claims 
to have a voice in mapping out the work to be done there. Let 
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the programme of study, now so full and cumbrous, be revised, 
expurgated, and reduced, until it shall contain such studies, and such 
only, as will develop the pupil and not cram him; as shall lead 
him to study principles and to make himself an intelligent actor, 
and not a mere machine, or a passive recepticle of other people’s 
ideas. Let them show to the world that a practical education is 
worthy of the name, only when it strengthens the powers of the 
pupil, and leads him gradually, but surely, into a knowledge of 
principles, thus preparing him for intelligent practice and action. 
Such practical education is desirable. No other can be so con- 
sidered. 8. 





Mathematical. 


No, 13. — How much water will a tub 2 feet high, 3 feet in diameter at bottom, 
and 4 feet in diameter at the top hold, when sitting on a plane, the inclination of 
which is 45° ? Q. 

Note. No. 13 in the September number of the Teacher should have read as 
above. E. H. 


- 


SOLUTION OF NO, vo. 
[There is a pyramidal piece of tim- 
ber ore foot square at the large end, 
and 20 feet in length. How far from 
the base shall a lever be placed, that 
three men, two at the lever and one 
at the vertex, may each carry one- 
third of the pyramid. ]} 
[| \ Since there is no specification in the 
sea DDN question as to the position of the pyr- 
amid, we shall suppose that one of its lateral faces is horizontal, and we will first 
solve the question in general terms. Let the isosceles triangle ABF be a vertical 
section, through the axis of the pyramid in the position assumed. Let AC be the 
axis and G the centre of gravity of the pyramid. Draw GD perpendicular to AB, 
and designate AC by hk, and CB by r. 

From the principles of Mechanics, we know that AG = § A, and that, supposing 
the lever to be applied somewhere in the line AH, the distance from D of the 
point of application must be equal to 4 AD. Now, AB = Vie and, from 
similar triangles, AD: AG = AC: AB, or AD: 4 h= hk: Jie AD= 

3h? 3 h? 


2’ 


4./f ee and 4 AD = 8 Jp ae is the distance to the right of D at which 


the lever must be applied. 
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Jiri 3 h? he +-4r* 
oa otk — 2 Tex een alien vom 
But DB = AB AD = h? +- r? 4/pip— 4J/epP 
3h? W+-4r° 
Therefore, when 8 Jer >| Jieae , which gives, 3h? > 2h? +-8r° 











orh? >8r?orh >2r./ 9, the point of application is without the base. When 
h=2r ./9, the point of application is at B. In the particular case proposed, 
AD = 14.995 feet, the point of application from D = 7.497 feet; whereas, DB 
= 5.011 feet. Therefore, the lever must be applied 2.486 feet to the right of B. 

If the axis were horizontal, and the two men were to apply the lever at some 
point in the axis produced, in the general formula, r = 0, and the point of appli- 
cation must be at the right of G, a distance equal to 4 AG = 7.5 feet, that is, 2.5 
feet beyond C. Whatever be the inclination of the axis, the point of application 
will be the same distance from C, on the supposition that the lever is to be applied 
at some point in the axis AC produced, as will be seen by a similar course of 
reasoning to that in the last case. 

The magnitude of the angle FAB, which will cause the point of application to 


fall at B, may be easily found. Thus: 
r 1 1 
; .. CAB = 19°28’, and FAB = 


2.828-+- 
38° 56’. 


In order that the lever may be applied at the lower edge of the base, the axis of 
the pyramid must be elevated as represented in the triangle FAE’. To find the 
elevation of the axis — Let AC’ be the axis and G’ the centre of gravity of the 
pyramid, draw FN and G’D’ perpendicular to AH; then AD’ must be = § AN; ; 
AE =%AB. Let AC’ =h’, and FC’ =r’. We have, tan. CAF = F a. 

40 
.*. CAF = 1° 26’; also, AG’ = 15, and AE = 13.337-+-. Having two sides 
and the included angle of the triangle AEG’, we find the angle AEG’ = 167° 15’. 
But AEG’ = 90° + EAD’, ... EAL’ = 77° 15’; to this add C’AF, and we 
have C’AB = 78°41’, In this position of the axis, it is evident that in practice 
the lever must be fastened by a hook or otherwise at F. If the lever were attached 
at C,’ the two men would, in all positions of the axis, unless it were vertical, sus- 
tain three-fourths of the load; because if a perpendicular were drawn from C’ to 
AH, the point D’ would always divide the distance between A and this perpendic- 
ular into parts having the proportion of 3 to 1. For a similar reason, if the point 
of application were 2.5 beyond C’, each man could carry one-third, as said above. 
Ifthe axis were vertical two men could sustain all or any part. It is evident that 
all the above is true of regular pyramids of any number of sides and of right cones, 
T. 8. 





tana. CAB = ogee ‘ag 





ERRATA.—383 page. Tenth line from bottom, omit comma after “Both”; 
twelfth line, omit comma after “ gravity,” and insert one after “junction”; nine- 
teenth line, for “axes” read axis, E. H. 











































THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY As 
A BRANCH OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
[ Concluded.] 


“ But this is not yet the end of the topics which can be usefully 
introduced as an elementary branch of instruction. The Mineral 
Kingdom has its treasures worth knowing ; and even setting aside 
the strong inducements there are for our improvement in practical 


life, and in comforts of every kind, in taking advantage of the large 
amount of wealth, of the inexhaustible resources buried under the 


surface of our globe in the form of mineral coal, of various metals, 
of precious stones, if we consider only the rough materials of which 
solid parts of our earth are built up, I ask, should not every intel- 
ligent inhabitant of this globe know what are the rocks which form 
our mountains, what is the solid foundation of our oceans, what 
are the various materials which constitute the soil upon which we 
live? The knowledge of these things is so easily acquired, that 
children might be made familiar with these objects as early as they 
are with the A BC. And I have no doubt they would be as wil- 
ling to receive that sort of instruction. But here, again, I foresee 
an objection which might appear insuperable: ‘Can we expect,” 
it will be asked, “that all our teachers should be Geologists? That 
they should all be Mineralogists ? That they should all be ready to 
explain the true structure of our globe?” No such thing is expect- 
ed in this plan of instruction, but simply a desire among them to 
learn something about these matters, while communicating the next 
day what they have learned the day before. Every stone-cutter 
knows what stones he works ; and a fragment broken from his load, 
while he is driving his wagon along the street, with some occasional 
question about the use of such stones, will be a sufficient preparation 
for a teacher to lay before his class such a fragment, and repeat what 
he has learned himself an hour before from a common workman. He 
will be able to express in words, the ¢:ferences he notices between 
granite and slate; between lime-stone and sand-stone ; between 
pudding-stone and clay. He will find that some of these rocks 
form layers, while others occur in large masses ; that some consist 
of a uniform paste, while others are composed of heterogeneous 
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ingredients; that these heterogeneous ingredients are regularly 
crystallized in the granite, but are rolled-up particles, cemented 
together in sand-stone and pudding-stone ; and will thus soon pre- 
pare to work up for himself a natural classification of rocks, as 
valuable as the methodical arrangement which we find in most of 
our books. He will, perhaps, occasionally pick up some Fossil 
found between these layers, an impression of a plant, some shells; 
by chance, a bone, or some other thing, which he will not be able 
to recognize, but which he may just as well show as a curiosity, 
until he himself learns more about it, and until he finds opportu- 
nity to notice the subject again with improved information. He 
may even go so far as to call attention to the arrangement of these 
rocks in Nature, if he happens to have in his vicinity large quar- 
ries where rocks of different kinds are brought into connection, in 
order to show how massive rocks have displaced, upheaved, and 
contorted those, which, from their structure, and their position, may 
be supposed to have been deposited in horizontal layers, and so on. 

« But even should this not be attained, how much of interesting 
detail may be introduced respecting the different minerals, their 
regular crystallization, their mathematical forms, their angles, edges, 
surfaces, their weight ; contrasting the metals with earthly minerals, 
showing their peculiar colors, their taste, etc., or contrasting, for in- 
stance, crystals of salt, of alum, with those of quartz, and so on. 

« Again, taking a wider range, how easily he may show that these 
substances change their appearance under different circumstances ; 
how some which are hard and solid at the usual temperature, may 
be melted if great heat be applied to them, as metals ; or volatilized, 
as sulphur; how others may become hard and solid under the in- 
fluence of intense cold, which are liquid under ordinary circum- 
stances, such as quicksilver, or water, which crystallizes into ice; 
how again water may be changed by heat into steam ; and thus he 
may introduce those differences which we notice between the solid, 
and liquid, and air-like substances which form the mass of our 
globe, or surround it as an ocean, or envelop it as an atmosphere. 
Then speaking of the phenomena occurring in the water, notice 
the subject of tides, of currents, of rivers, of clouds, the formation 
of rain and snow, of storms, winds, tornadoes, indeed the whole 
range of Meteorology in connection with the constitution of our 
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atmosphere and the crust of our earth. It will easily be seen how 
upon such a foundation still further instruction in Natural Philoso- 
phy can be acquired and carried, almost without end, into the 
special phenomena to which heat, electricity, light, etc., give rise 
in this world. 


** It does not matter in what order these subjects are introduced. 
It will depend upon the previous knowledge of the teacher, 
whether he finds it easier to begin with the Natural History of 
Animals and Plants, or with that of the Minerals, — whether 
Chemistry or Natural’ Philosophy be more familiar to him than 


Meteorology or Geology, or even whether he fancies one of the 
subjects more than the others; but an intelligent teacher should 
aim at introducing, early, all the subjects in succession within cer- 
tain limits, in order that the minds of children may early be im- 
pressed with the great diversity of things which exist in the world, 
and which man is capable of knowing and understanding. Collec- 
tions should be made to illustrate these subjects as extensively as 
the means and opportunities will allow, and if possible no chance 
of getting information from good sources should be lost. There is 
no saying what would be the change in the welfure of a nation, if 
all citizens were to partake of such an extensive elementary in- 
struction, how much more rapid improvements in useful arts might 
be made, and how important discoveries would follow in the purer 
sphere of science. Our school system is yet untrammelled by 
routine, unprejudiced by habits. Let the committees under whose 
charge the schools are left, consider maturely how beneficial such a 
change in the system of education would be, and let America give, 
in this respect, an example to the world at large. 

‘Tt were expecting more than can be realized, to imagine that 
such a change can be introduced throughout the country immedi- 
ately ; for, though I advise every one to look to Nature for infor- 
mation rather than to books, I will not deny their value, on the 
contrary, | know how useful good books are. But as our works 
on Natural History have bgen generally written with a view of 
advancing science rather than of teaching the coming generations 
what has been known before, I am perfectly conscious of the great 
deficiency of our supply in this respect. But when elementary 
works upon Natural History shall be as numerous as the spelling- 
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books, the readers, grammars, and dictionaries prepared for the use 
of elementary schools, then I hope there will be no further objec- 
tion to the universal adoption of this system. ‘The first thing which 
is wanted is a picture book with well selected examples of Animals, 
Plants, and Minerals, illustrating all the divisions of the three 
Kingdoms in correct outlines, cheap, to be accessible to every one, 
correct, to impart sound and precise information, and not too ex- 
tensive, to answer the purpose of the most elementary instruction. 

«‘T cannot conclude these remarks upon the importance of the 
study of Natural History as a branch of elementary education, and 
the simplest methods of introducing it as soon as possible into our 
schools, without adding some further considerations upon the moral 
influence of the study of Nature upon men in general. ‘The most 
extensive knowledge of natural phenomena would, after all, be of 
little use to mankind, had not these studies an important influence 
upon the moral education of man,—an influence, which shall 
presently be felt throughout the civilized world, though it is 
scarcely perceived now, even by those who devote themselves 
specially to this study. I refer to the candor with which a sincere 
student of Nature is gradually imbued. ‘There is hardly another 
study into which it is not possible for man to introduce more or 
less of his own prejudice and partiality. ‘The politician may take 
a particular view upon almost any subject, and with talent carry 
out his argument with great success. ‘lhe mental or moral philoso- 
pher may put a construction of his own upon mental phenomena,, 
and ages may pass before his doctrines will be questioned and op- 
posed on grounds sufficiently strong to shake his system. Not so 
with the study of natural phenomena. ‘There they are before us, 
presenting themselves daily to our observation, unchanged and un- 
changeable, inaccessible to our will and constructions ; teaching us 
that in the hard struggle for a knowledge of Nature, we have to 
submit to her ; that she is always right, and that we have always 
to take her teaching, instead of impressing upon her our views. 
And whoever has learned this great lesson will be ready to receive 
other lessons from the great Architect of the Universe, with the 
same humility and simplicity with which he has been accustomed 
to submit in the case of scientific investigation. It is true enough, 


that Naturalists constantly run away with facts, and construct their 
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own systems upon them. But it is none the less true, that we may 
now see through such arbitrary systems, perceive, and be satisfied 
of their vanity. ‘The natural philosopher in future must aim at 
depicting natural phenomena as they are, and not at carrying out 
this or that system. As soon as this study is understood in this 
‘spirit, its importance for moral philosophy cannot be overlooked. 
All the philosophical systems of cosmogony, all the mere specula- 
tive views respecting human nature for which a material foundation 
can be substituted from Nature, must be at once given up, as far as 
they do not agree with this. 

“ It would lead too far to hint at all the various points upon which 
the study of Nature will interfere with the views advanced by 
moral philosophers. Let it only be understood that the study of 
the intellectual phenomena can no longer be pursued without re- 
ference to physiological studies, and without comparison with simi- 
lar physiological phenomena in the whole series of animals. There 
js so intimate a connection between the intellectual and physical 
phenomena occurring in man and the corresponding phenomena in 
other parts of the Animal Kingdom, that it is not enough to have 
studied the intellectual nature of man with reference to his own 
physical structure, but this comparison must be traced with refer- 
ence to other beings throughout the Animal Kingdom. ‘The mere 
assumption that to the human race alone belong certain intellectual 
privileges over animals ; that reason and conscience are privileges 
peculiar to man, by which he is distinguished from animals, does 
not settle these difficult questions ; and I foresee how, for centuries 
to come, comparative anatomy and physiology are to be taxed for a 
solution of this problem, which will be urged from naturalists 
alone, as strenuously as if philosophy deserved no blame for keep- 
ing aloof from physiology, and as if naturalists had at once to step 


out of the line of investigations which are now in progress, to wait 
upon the philosophers and supply their deficiencies. ‘Thus much, 
however, is understood already, that men and animals form a natural 
whole ; that they are linked together by » common plan of organiza- 


tion ; that they emanate from one common source, and must be consid- 
ered as the manifold manifestation in time and reality of the thoughts 
of God, to last under His providing care as a considered work of 
His, for so long time as it shall please His wisdom to preserve it. 
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«Tn this intimate union which has been ascertained to exist 
between all animals, we perceive such a similarity of structure, 
such a uniformity of plan among the most diversified types, that 
we cannot avoid believing that the principles which regulate the 
existence of the one, regulate also that of the others, and that we 
are led gradually but irresistibly to assume such a view as Nature 
teaches us most forcibly. ‘The differences between the different 
types would be rather differences in degree than in nature, and 
perhaps would exemplify again in one sphere, what we already 
notice in human existence itself, where different individuals show 
the same differences in the power and development of their facul- 
ties, as we may notice between monkeys and the lower animals. 
It does not occur to any one to deny the poor idiot his right to be 
considered as a man, to deny conscience and responsibility, as an 
essential element of the fundamental nature even of that one who 
has lost all control over himself, after he has once been a sound 
man and a useful member of society, or to refuse the power of 
thinking to that man who has gone crazy, as one of the most prom- 
inent privileges of human nature. So should we acknowledge the 
unity of Nature of the corresponding faculties in animals, and guide 
them in the exercise of functions by which they do many things 


similar to those we witness in man. Upon tracing this comparison 

further and further, we arrive at last at the perception of a far 
greater unity in the plan of Creation, than at first would seem to 
exist. 


*“ We are thus led to ascribe to all living beings an immaterial 
nature, similar to that which so eminently distinguishes man ; to 
consider their intellectual powers, though Jess extensive, as of the 
same nature as those of man; to assign to this their immaterial 
existence as imperishable a nature as we assign to the immortal 
soul of man; and,’step by step, we may be led to the consoling 
thought, that, not man alone is to survive this earthly existence, 
and everything else to perish ; that man will not be separated 
from those innumerable connections with which he is surrounded 
in this life, those pursuits which improve his mind; that not 
all existence will be gone except man’s spiritual nature; that 
not the cultivation of his moral nature alone is to prepare 
man for future existence, and to benefit him there, but that the 
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study of other beings in Nature, of natural forces, of the relations 
of the systems of worlds scattered throughout the Universe, is to 
form also part of the preparation of man for another life ; that the 
study of fhe revelation God has made of Himself in Nature, is as 
essential to the future happiness of man as is his moral education, 
and that a more perfect knowledge of all these things is to be, in 
connection with the moral perfection of our being, the reward of 


bh) 


eternity and part of its blessings. L. A. 


[In addition to the suggestions contained in the preceding article, we would 
earnestly invite the attention of our readers to the following paragraphs, transcribed 
from Professor Agassiz’s great work, “ Contributions to the Natural Histo: y of the 
United States of America.”) 


LOCAL COLLECTIONS — THEIR VALUE. 


«‘] would urge upon the consideration of those interested in the 
progress of science in America, the value, to the student, of well- 
stored museums, and especially of local collections containing series 
of specimens of every species of animals, plants, minerals, rocks, 
and fossils found in the vicinity of every school throughout the 
country, with precise indications respecting their origin.” 

“Tt is a great mistake to suppose that large museums are 
necessary for the study of natural history, and that show-specimens 
from distant countries add much to the interest of a scientific 
collection. I deliberately assert, that there is not a school house 
in the United States, in the immediate vicinity of which it would 
not be easy to make, in a few years, a collection of native speci- 
mens sufficient to illustrate the fundamental principles of any 
branch of natural history. Nay, it is not too much to add, that 
such collections would contribute greatly to the advancement of 
science, if simple catalogues of their contents were published from 
time to time. I am satisfied, from my own experience, that every 
such collection could, in less than ten years, be made worthy of 
a careful examination by even the most critical professional nat- 
uralists, and would afford to the teachers and pupils a source of 
ever-new interest in their walks, and of ever-increasing extension 


of their knowledge and ability to observe. In Massachusetts, a 


very good beginning has already been made, in several schools, 


and most successfully by Mr. J. W. P. Jenks, in Middleboro’.” 





Arsident. Editor's Department. 





(> A poem, taken from one of our exchanges, was already in type, and the 
number ready for the press, when a communication was received with regard to 
the next meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. In order to secure 
the programme a place, Poetry had to give way to Mathematics. 


PARTICULAR Notice.—We desire to call the special attention of every teacher 
and friend of education to the following Circular of the next meeting of the State 
Association. The subject of education is now a prominent one before the public 
mind, and we anticipate that the meeting at Newburyport will be one of unusual 
interest. The Meeting is to be held in Essex county, where the idea of forming a 
State Teachers’ Association was first suggested. Let there be a full attendance at 
this our annual gathering and festival. Able lectures and interesting discussions 
may be expected. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THe FirreeNnrH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ASsocIATION will be ‘held in Newburyport, at the City Hall, on Monday and 
Tuesday of Thanksgiving week. 


The Exercises will be as follows : — 


MONDAY. 

At two o'clock, P. M., the meeting will be organized for the transaction of busi- 
ness; after which, the Chairman of the School Committee of the city of Newbury- 
port will weleome the Association to the city, and the President of the Association 
will deliver his Annual Address. 

At half past three o’clock, P. M., adiscussion. Subject: ‘‘ How can Teachers best 
promote the Physical Culture of their Pupils?” 

At seven o'clock, P. M., a Discussion. Subject: “What kind of Moral Instruc- 
tion, and to what extent, is contemplated by the Constitution and Statutes of this 
Commonwealth ?” 


At eight o’clock P. M., a Lecture, by Rev. A. H. Quint, of Jamaica Plain, 
Member of Massachusetts Board of Education. 
TUESDAY. 


At nine o'clock, A. M.,a Discussion. Subject: “The Uses and Relations of 
Amusements to the Regular Work of the School.” 


At two o’clock, P. M., a Lecture, by John Kneeland, Esq., Principal of the 
Washington School, Roxbury. 


At half-past three o’clock P. M., a Discussion. Subject: “Is the double-headed 
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System of Town and Prudential Committees, in the Management of our Schools, 
expedient ?” 


At half-past seven o’clock P, M., a Lecture, by Hon. John D. Philbrick, Super- 
intendent of Publie Schools, Boston, 


Gentlemen are respectfully requested to prepare themselves for the discussions ; 
and ladies are cordially invited to present brief essays on the various subjects, or 
upon any of the following topics:— How to teach the Alphabet — The tactics of 
the School-room — How to teach Writing — The expediency of requiring young 
ladies to study the Ancient Languages. 

The citizens of Newburyport tender to the ladies who may attend the meeting, 
their generous hospitalities. 

Free Return Tickets have been secured on the Eastern Railroad, and it is hoped 
that similiar facilities will be obtained on other roads; of which, announcement will 
be made at an early day in the Boston papers. 

A. P. Stone, President. 
LEMUEL C. GRosvENOoR, Recording Secretary. 
Boston, October 20, 1859. 


Waste or Time.—To spend term after term, and year after year, in the study 
of Grammar without compelling the pupil to write sentences and exercises of his 
own, and to acquire the habit of expressing his own ideas in correct and appropriate 
language. 


Fun witn tHe F’s.—We take from “ Challen’s Illustrated Monthly” the fol- 


lowing interesting and ingenious play upon words : 


A famous fisher found himself father of five flirting females : — Fanny, Florence, 
Fernanda, Francesca, and Fenella. The first four were flat-featured, il!-favored, 
forbidding faced, freckled, frumps; fretful, flippant, foolish, and flaunting. Fen- 
ella was a fine-featured, fresh, fleet-footed fairy; frank, free, and full of fun, The 
fisher failed, and was forced by fickle fortune to forego his footman, forfeit his 
forefathers’ fine fields, and find a forlorn farm-house in a forsaken forest. The four 
fretful females, fond of figuring at feasts, in feathers and fashionable finery, fumed 
at their fugitive father. Forsaken by fulsome, flattering fortune hunters, who fol- 
lowed them when first flourished, Fenella fondled her father, flavored their food, 
forgot her flattering followers, and frolicked in frieze without flounces. The father, 
finding himself forced to forage in foreign parts for a fortune, found he could afford 
a fairing to his five fondlings. The first four were fain to foster their frivolity with 
fine frills and fins, fit to finish their father’s finances. Fenella, fearful of flooring 
him, formed a fancy for a full, fresh flower. Fate favored the fish factor for a few 
days, when he fell in with a fog; his faithful filly’s footsteps faltered, and food 
failed. He found himself in front of a fortified fortress. Finding it forsaken, and 
feeling himself feeble and forlorn with fasting, he fed on the fish, flesh, and fowl 
he found, fricasseed and fried, and, when full, fell flat on the floor, Fresh in the 
forenoon, he forthwith flew to the fruitful fields, and, not forgetting Fennella, filched 
a fair flower, when a foul, frightful, fiendish figure flashed forth: “ Felonious fellow, 
fingering my flowers, I'll finish you! Go say farewell to your fine felicitous family, 
and face me in a fortnight!” The faint-hearted fisher fumed and faltered, and fast 
was far in his flight. His five daughters flew to fall at his feet, and fervently felig- 
itate him. Frantically and fluently he unfolded his fate. Fenella forthwith, forti- 
fied by filial fondness, followed her father’s footsteps, and flung her faultless form 
at the foot of the frightful figure, who forgave the father, and fell flat on his face, 
for he had fervently fallen in a fiery fit of love for the fair Fenella. He feasted 
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her till, fascinated by his faithfulness, she forgot the ferocity of his face, form, and 
features, and frankly and fondly fixed Friday, fifth of February, for the affair to 
come off. There was festivity, fragrance, finery, fireworks, fricasseed frogs, fritters, 
fish, flesh, fowl, and fermenty, frontignae, flip, and fare fit for the fastidious; fruit, 
fuss, flambeaux, four fat fiddlers and fifers; and the frightful form of the fortunate 
and frumpish fiend tell from him, and he fell at Fenella’s feet a fair, favored, fine, 
frank freeman of the forest. Behold the fruits of filial affection! 

WE call, again, the attention of our readers to the advertisements contained in 
this journal. Since the beginning of this year, each number of the “.Massachu- 
setts Teacher” has offered to its readers, forty pages of valuable reading matter, 
and, in addition, from sixteen to twenty-seven pages of advertisements. We are 
led to believe that our advertising columns have proved to be advantageous to those 
who choose our journal for a medium of their communications; while on the other 
hand, many of our readers have been benefited by being made acquainted with new 
editions of old standard works, and new publications of rare merit. 


We shall make an effort to publish in our next number, a report of the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. Should we succeed in 
doing so, the December number will be issued necessarily a few days later, at any 
rate, before the tenth of December. 


THe ScHoot District QuEestion.—We have read with a great deal of interest 
the reports which newspapers have given us of the proceedings at the Free School 
Conventions. While we are convinced that the law, as it now stands, is best for 
our schools, others have come to a different conclusion, and are in favor of a re- 
peal. Facts as they come to light will settle this matter soon, and unite all real 
and honest friends of public schools either for or against the present law. But we 
have reasons to believe that honest men have been led astray, by misrepresenta- 
tions which were made in some of the speeches. Neither shall our Journal repeat 
any of the invectives, which were uttered by a few partizans against those trust- 
worthy men who have been connected with the Board of Education. Horace 
Maan and his good works will live when all these speakers will be forgotten. 


THe Massacuvsetts Scnoo. Funp. The Boston Traveller applies an ex- 
tinguisher to one of the stale misrepresentations of the “ Free School Convention ” 
agitators, as follows : 


The so-called Free School Convention that recently assembled at Middleboro’ 
published an address in which they assert that the amount of the School Fund on 
the Ist of June, 1858, was only $1,512,898 41—a diminution of about $120,000. 
The author of this address evidently intended to have the ple understand that, 
in some mysterious way, this large amount of money hel dkappeaied from the 
custody of the government, the promulgators of this error are too ignorant of the 
financial history of the State to assume the leadership of the people. 

By the terms of the loans made to the Western Railroad by the city of Albany 
and the State of Massachusetts, a sinking fund was created for the redemption of 
the scrip issued on account of said road. By the auditor’s report for 1857, it ap- 

rs that the Loam Sinking Fund, so constitu'ed, then amounted to $1,980,106 50. 

y the increase of this fund additional value is given to the shares in the stock of 
the Western Railroad, inasmuch as when the Sinking Fund shall amount to five 
millions of dollars, and the scrip issued by the city of Albany and the State of 
Massachusetts shall have been redeemed thereby, the entire road, which has cost 
between nine and ten millions of dollars, and earns an interest divided upon that 
large sum, will be represented by about four millions of stock, Upon this view, the 
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value of each share of stock was about one hundred and thirty-five dollars on the 
Ist of Jan. 1858. 

The Auditor for that year, following the practice of his predecessors, so estimated 

the stock of the Western Railroad. 
ray Massachusetts School Fund held 3,765 shares, estimated at $135 04 per 
share. 

By a statute of 1858, chap. 158, sec. 9, it is provided that —“ In estimating the 
value of the shares of Western Railroad stock, belonging to the Commonwealth, 
the Treasurer and Auditor shall not assign a separate numerical value to the rights 
in the loan sinking fund; and all railroad shares or other securities, shall be 
reckoned at their market value at the time of making the report.” 

As the market value of these shares, in 1858, when the report for that year was 
prepared, was not equal to the par velue, and the vaiue of the rights in the West- 
ern Railroad Loan Sinking fund, according to previous estimates, the aggregate 
capital of the School Fund was reduced by an am wunt equal to the difference. 

It is thus seen that not one cent was abstracted from the School Fund, either 
directly or indirectly, the actual property remaining the same. 

The difference resulted entirely from the alteration mide in the estimated value 
of the stock of the Western Ruilroad held by the Massachusetts School Fund, 


Book-KEEePinG.—We call attention to the advertisement of Spear & Sawyer’s 
Commercial and Nautical Institute. 

Every young man, whether he expects to engage in mercantile life or not, 
should be familiar with the best methods of keeping accounts, and with all ordi- 
nary commercial calculations, Many ladies .find profitable employment as book- 
keepers. 

Teachers in the country will confer a favor upon young men who may be coming 
to the city, by recommending them to take a thorough course of instruction at the 
Institute of Messrs. Spear & Sawyer. 


PENMANSHIP.—We also call attention to the advertisement on the same page, 
of Penmanship and Pen-Drawing. “ Mrs. Hutchins has had much experience in 
giving instruction to teachers and to those qualifying themselves for special teachers 
of Penmanship. One of her pupils has recently declined an offer of $500, in a 
Public School, because she is receiving $700 as a teacher of Penmanship. Many 
others are highly successful teachers in various parts of the country. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Wisconsin.—The first term of the academic year 1859-60 of the Stete Univer- 
sity of Madison commenced on the 21st of September, under the chancellorship of 
Hon. Henry Barnard. This institution contains now five separate departments. 
The Preparatory class, with the studies of a first class Publie High School or Academy; 
the \Vormal class, under the especial instruction of Mr. Barnard, with opportunities 
for observation and practice in the public schools at Madison; the Collegiate de- 
partment; the Scientific department, in which are taught the applications of Science 
to Agriculture, Architecture, Mining, Surveying, Engineering; and, finally, the 
Commercial department, in which a thorough practical course of instruction in 
Penmanship, Accounting, Book-Keeping, Commercial Law, the Customs of Mer- 
chants, etc., etc., is given to students. Six hundred and thirteen copies of 
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Webster’s Dictionary have been purchased and distributed among schools, accord- 
ing to an act of the last Legislature. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—At the last meeting of the State Teachers’ Association the 
executive committee mentioned in the annual report the following evils as the most 
formidable obstacles which more or less impede the progress of the school system : 
Opposition to the law, either as a whole or in some of its details, and consequent 
increase of taxation. Indifference on the part of school officers and citizens. Want 
of better teachers, and permanent Normal Schools for their training. The dispo- 
sition, in some localities, to employ very young girls and boys to teach, because 
they can be hired for less wages than experienced teachers will labor for. Fre- 
guent change of teachers, and short school terms. Multiplicity and diversity of 
text-books; poor school-houses and destitution of furniture. The time spent by 
teachers in Associations and Institutes amounted, during the year, to 35,950 days. 
Taking in consideration that the State grants no assistance, offers really no encour- 
agement to these voluntary associations, and that all the burdens, which are not 
light, have been borne by the teachers themselves, it will appear that they have 
exhibited a commendable zeal. It is true, those who need such training are not 
those, generally, who attend these meetings. Still it is questionable whether any 
other equal number of our citizens would have made greater sacrifices. 


Cote & ALBRIGHT, publishers of the Times, Greensboro,’ N. C., offer to pay 
$100, and two prizes each $50, for the three best original stories, scenes laid in 
America, which may be received by them before the 15th of December. The 
length of the stories, and the subjects, provided they are of a moral character, will 
be left to the discretion of the writer. The name of the writer should be sealed in 
a separate envelope. 


Epucation IN Cutna. William Dean, D.D. in his “ China Mission” gives the 
following interesting description of a Chinese school : 


“The boys commence their studies at six or seven years of age. In China there 
is no royal road to learning, but every boy, whatever his rank, takes the same class- 
book, and submits to the same training. The school-room is a low shed, or a back 
room in some temple, or some attic in some shop, where each boy is supplied with 
a table and stool, and the teacher has a more elevated seat and a larger table. In 
the corner of the room is a tablet or picture of Confucius, before which each pupil 
prostrates himself on entering the reom, and then makes his obeisance to his 
teacher. He then brings his book to the teacher, who repeats over a sentence or 
more to the pupil, and he goes to his place repeating the same at the top of his 
voice till he can repeat it from memory, when he returns to his teacher, and laying 
his book on the teacher’s table turns his back upon both book and teacher and re- 
peats his lesson. This is called backing his lesson. In this way he goes through 
the volume till he can back the whole book; then another, then another, till he 
can back a list of the classics. The boys in the school, to the number of ten to 
twenty, go through the same process, coming up in turn to back their lesson, and 
he that has a defective recitation receives a blow on the head from the master’s 
ferule of bamboo, and returns to his seat to perfect his lesson. The school teachers 
are usually unsuccessful candidates for preferment and office, who, not having habits 
for business or a disposition to labor, turn pedagogues. They receive from each of 
the pupils a given sum proportioned to the means of the parents, and varying from 
three to ten or twelve dollars a year from each pupil. The schools are opened at 
early dawn, and the boys study till nine or ten o'clock, when they go to breakfast, 
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and after an hour return and study till four or five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
then retire for the day. Jn winter they sometimes have a lesson in the evening. 


Prussta.—A Hvumpoipr Instirute.—Immediately after Humboldt’s death, a 
meeting of ministers of State, foreign ambassadors, and men of science and of 
business, was held in Berlin, in order to determine in what way they might best 
testify their respect for his memory. It was unanimously deemed best that Hum- 
boldt’s monument should be neither of stone nor of bronze, but should be one 
which might exert a living, constant, active influence, by promoting the advance- 
ment of the sciences, and especially those in which he took particular interest. It 
was decided to inaugurate a movement which should not be limited to his own city 
or nation, but which, extending beyond the boundaries of Prussia, and of Germany, 
and of Europe, should be shared in by the whole civilized world. 

A committee of nineteen was appointed by the meeting to carry out these views, 
and has issued a public address, inviting contributions for the foundation of an 
institution dedicated to Humboldt’s memory, bearing his name, and devoted to 
the furtherance of the sciences in whose field he most labored — especially to 
natural history and geography in its widest sense. These addresses have now 
been distributed, accompanied by personal appeals to friends of Humboldt in 
various parts of the world, soliciting their codperation. 

The plan contemplates the equipment of able men for special researches and 
explorations ; the immediate selection to be made by the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. It is intended that the funds shall be employed, not for the aid of 
beginners in science, or those needing pecuniary assistance for the continuance of 
their own studies, but for enabling men of known ability to prosecute special 
researches, though attended with expenses beyond their means. 

Contributions will be received and transmitted by Dr. Jacob Bigelow, President 


American Academy in Boston, and by Prof. Louis Agassiz or Dr. B. A. Gould, 
Jr., in Cambridge. 


CanaDA West.—There are at Chatham and the immediate vicinity, a very large 


number of negroes, mostly escaped slaves, They are ignorant, yet susceptible of 
improvement. Their children are, unfortunately, growing up without educational 
facilities. There are but four small schools for a colored population of over 
twenty-three hundred, and only two of these received any assistance from the 
government. The help from this source is very meagre and trifling. A project is 
on foot to erect a schoo! edifice, furnish it, and establish a school for these colored 
children, which shall be adequate to the exigencies of the colored population of 
Chatham. It is an enterprise which appeals warmly to the sympathies of the 
friends of education, and an effort is now making in this country to secure the ne- 
cessary funds. Mrs. A. 8. Carey, an intelligertt colored lady, a teacher in one of 
the schools at Chatham, and associate editor of the Provincial Freeman, has been 
in Boston soticiting subscriptions for this purpose. 


INDIANA.—The State Teachers’ Association, which held its last semi-annual ses- 


sion at Fort Wayne, August 23rd, 24th, and 25th, has passed the following reso- 
lutions unanimously : 


Wuereas, The present condition of the educational interests of the State of 
Indiana is deplorable, as manifest not only to the people of the State themselves, 
but as exhibited to all reading men throughout the length and breadth of the 
Union; and 

Wuenreas, Indiana is now below all the other free States, in the proportion of 


her white population who cannot read nor write, and below all of the slave States 
but three; and 


Wuerzas, The census reports reveal the fact that our State has been constantly 
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going down in the proportion of its intelligence ; standing in 1840 as sixteenth, 
and in 1850 as twenty-third in the educational scale; and 


Wuereas, The tide of wealth and intelligent immigration is turned aside from 
our great and fertile State in consequence of this degraded educational position, 
and in consequence of our inferior advantages for free schools; therefore 


Resolved, That it is the duty of all sincere friends of popular education to disre- 
gard all party considerations and provide that the next generation in Indiana shall 
not have—like the present one—* seventy thousand adults, of mature age too, who 
can neither read nor write;” that it shall not have “ thirty-five thousand voters, 
enfranchised men, clothed with all the power of intelligent and potent citizenship, 
and yet suffering from ignorance so deep, that they are not able to read upon the 
ballots the names of those whom, each year, they elect to the Legislature ;” that 
it shall not have “three hundred thousand youth, who are in no school whatever, 
and who, of course, receive none of that mental training so necessary to fit them 
for the solemn responsibilities of mature life.” 


Resolved, That this Association deem it of the utmost importance that efficient 
measures be taken immediately, to rescue from ignorance and vice the thousands of 
the generation now fast crowding forward upon the field of action, who are at pres- 
ent learning crime and indolence and dissipation, in the streets and rum shops of 
our populous towns. 


Resolved, That we. the undersigned teachers and friends of education, and of a 
Constitution which shall provide for free schools in every city, town, and township 
where the citizens desire them, and for any length of time that the inhabitants may 
designate, pledge ourselves to vote for no man who does not promise us that he 
will support with all his energy and ability the movement for such a Constitution, 
and for suitable laws founded thereon; so that free schools may soon be the glory 
and characteristic of the Hoosiers, 


Resolved, That if we can not find the right kind of men for whom to vote in any 
locality, we will meet in each county where such may be the case, and nominate 
and support our men for office. 


The three boys who set fire to the Deer Island Hospital, Boston, have been 
sentenced to the House of Correction for, respectively, ten, nine, and three years. 
Two others, under arrest for the same offence, were discharged. The old 
Congregational Church in Southboro’, which was purchased some time since by H. 
H. Peters, Esq., at an expense of $5,000, has been fitted up for a High School 
House by his munificence and presented to the town. The new Lincoln School 
House at South Boston was dedicated on Sept. 17. It is a very fine structure, and 
was named in honor of the Mayor, who has presented to the school a valuable 
tower clock. Out of forty-five applicants for admission to the Salem .Vormal 
School, thirty-two were received on Sept. 14th. The school is now completely 
filled. Gov. Banks ‘has transmitted to the Legislature an excellent message 
upon the management of the State Reform School at Westboro’. He thinks that 
the defects have been the result of a wide departure from the original purpose of 
the institution. It was intended for the punishment and reformation of juvenile 
offenders of tender age, and who are not so hardened in crime as to be fit subjects 
for harsher discipline. Mr. Lyman, to whose generosity the school owes its exist- 
ence, suggested that no boys should be admitted who are over fourteen years of age, 
and that all those whose reformation appeared hopeless should be excluded. Since 
that time the school has been mide, to a considerable extent, a means of support 
foy indigent children, and a substitute for parental authority. Gov. Banks recom- 
mends also, the establishment of a State Naulical School. There have been 
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seventy-five applicants in response to an advertisement for a Principal of the Boys’ 
Grammar School in Chelsea. Thirty-seven presented themselves for examination, 
eleven of whom withdrew on seeing so many. Mr. John P. Payson, Master of the 
Bartlett Grammar School in Portsmouth, for fourteen years past, was the suc- 
cessful applicant. Salary $1,000 with a prospect of increase. The School 
Committee at Cambridge has adopted the following article as one of the regula- 
tions governing the public schools: “The schools shall be opened in the morning 
with reading from the Scriptures by the teacher, followed by the Lord’s Prayer, 
repeated by the children. The Beatitudes (Matthew v: 3—12) and the two com- 
mandments (Matthew xxii: 37—40) shall be committed to memory by all the 
scholars, and repeated once each week.” By another vote it is ordered that the 
several sub-committees have authority to exclude from school such scholars as re- 
fuse to comply with the School Regulations. Rev. Marshal Henshaw, Principal 
of Dummer Academy, Byfield, Mass., has been elected Professor of Mithematics 
and Natural Philosophy in Rutgers College, N. J. Mr. George S. Grosvenor, 
Principal of the High School at Ware, Mass., has gone to Trenton, N. J. 


Books Recetvep: — Eighteenth Annual Catalogue of the Providence Confer- 
ence Seninary, East Greenwich, R. I. 1858-9. The Scientific American has 
been much enlarged and improved. ‘To all persons who wish to keep up with the 
inventions and scientific discoveries of the age, it is indispensable, $2.00 a year. 
Published by Munn & Co., New York. Clark’s School Visitor, published at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has just commenced the fourth volume. This monthly deserves 
and, we hope, receives a liberal support. The Pulpit and Rostrum. No. 8. 
Hon. Edward Everett’s Oration on Daniel Webster. New York: H. IL. LI vd 
& Co. The October number of The Great Republic is full of interesting 
matter. Teachers will be particularly pleased by reading the instructive articles on 
Thomas 8. Grimke, the American Educationist, and on Peter Cartwright. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


PARADOXES OF DeBIT AND CREDIT DEMOLISHED. Double Entry results obtained 
from Single kntry; Equation of Payments in a Nutshell; Principles versus 
Rules, with an effervescence from the contact of Common Sense, “ Commercia! 
Colleges,” and Patronage. Prepared for “Those who think.” By Thomas 
Jones, Accountant. New York: John Wiley, 56 Walker Street. 1859. 


A clear, comprehensive, and compact exposition of book-keeping, which we 
prefer to any we have seen. 

BuoK-KEEPING BY SINGLE AND DovusLe Entry, simplified and adapted to the 
use of Common Schools. By W. W. Smira and Epwarp Martin. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1859. 

A plain statement of the system of Book-Keeping. We cannot find, however, 
why the manner in which the subject is explained should not be as applicible to 
the use of private schools or to self-instruction, as it claims to be to public schools. 
Not every book containing questions and answers is necessarily a school-book. We 
hope the day is drawing near when all teachers in our public schools will be able 
to put questions without being obliged to rely on the book. Besides, nine-tenths 
of all the questions found in our “ school-books” are a mockery. The teacher, who 
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is supposed to understand the subject, puts the question, and the pupil, who is the 
real “ know-nothing,” gives the answer. 
Tue Universal SPEAKER; containing a Collection of Speeches, Dialogues and Re- 


citations, ade pted to the use of Schools, Academies, and Social Circles. Edited by 
N. A. CaLKiINs and W.T. ApaMs. Boston: Brown, 'Taggard & Chase. 1889. 


This book will supply a want that has been felt for some time, and those who 
examine it will not be disappointed. The selection has been made witha great 
deal of foresight and taste by men who are highly esteemed as elocutionists, writers, 
or teachers. ‘The notation, the directions and cuts, appended to the pieces, will be 
found useful to those who use them. i 
A FamiLtar CompenpD or GroLoGy. For the School and Family. By A. M. HILL- 

sipE. Philadelphia: Jas, Challen & Son. Boston: Brown, Taggard & Chase. 1859. 

Geology, Astronomy, and other sciences which reveal to us the works of our 
Creator, have been supposed by sincere but mistaken Christians to be in opposi- 
tion to the revealed word of God. This unjust prejudice has deprived our youth 
of a great deal of information and enjoyment. The authoress prepared this trea- 
tise originally for her own children. It was subsequently enlarged and entirely 
re-written, and contains in concise language a good foundation of the science. A 
great many facts are presented in a small space. ‘The illustrations are well chosen. 
The book closes with a table of the systems of classification adopted by several of 
the most distinguished Geologists of England and America; explanatory notes and 
a glossary. Subscribers to our journal will receive a sample copy by sending one- 
half of the retail price—39 cents, in P. O. stamps, to the publishers, 


ne NorMAL; or Methods of teaching the common branches, Orthoepy, Ortho- 
raphy, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and Elocution ; including the Out- 
ines, Technicalities, Explanations, Demonstrations, Definitions and Methods, 
introductory and peculiar to each branch. By ALFRED HOLBROOK, Principal of 
Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1859. 


Parts of this work have appeared successively in former years and have given 
much satisfaction. The book abounds in good advice and useful hints and may do 
a great deal of good. The following short extract will show the aim of the author 
and be the best recommendation : 

“No teacher should commence any subject, at least with scholars who are able 
to read fluently and intelligently, without pointing out the relation of that branch 
to other branches, and its location in the circle of the Sciences. Knowledge exists 
too much in eddies, and detached parcels, in most minds, even of our better class 
of teachers. The relations, scope, and symmetry of the various branches, are almost 
entirely neglected, and they are studied as they are taught, as having no connee- 
tion with each other; and not unfrequently, without teacher or scholar perceiving 
any relations existing between his subject, and any existing object in heaven, or 
earth, save the text-book, and an examination day.” 

Mora PaiLosopny: INCLUDING THEORETICAL AND Practical Ernics, By 

JoserH Haven, D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 

This book is the sequel of Haven’s Mental Philosophy to which the attention of 
our readers was called by an article in our August number. What was said of the 
Mental Philosophy with regard to style, logical arrangement and originality of 
ideas, may also justly be applied to this work. It was written by Dr. H. while he 
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was Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Amherst College, but it has been 
re-examined and enlarged, so that it is now a full system of the theory and prac- 
tice of duty. We believe but few points can be found in which reiders or stu- 
dents will differ from the author, and these points, for instance: the ground of 
right, prayer, the obligation to observe the Sabbath and the Higher Law, rest 
upon differing theological views. A due share of attention is given to Politica] 
Morality. The author takes a high Christian ground, and expresses his convic- 
tions in mild yet firm language. This book deserves not only to be introduced 
into our Colleges and Higher Schools, but also to be read by men who are in the 
midst of business life. 

MopERN PuiLotocy: Its Discovertes, History AND INFLUENCE, with Maps, 


Tabular Views, and an Index. By BenJamin W. Dwicnut. New York: A. S§. 
Barnes, 1859. 


The study of a part, and a cursory perusal of the rest of this work, compels us 
to speak in the highest terms of praise of this Philology. It bears testimony, or 
rather, it is in itself the best proof of the author’s scholarship and vocation, He 
has written what he has, because he must; necessity has been upon him; “ the fire 
kindled within his heart has found its own vent; he could not keep to himself the 
pleasure that he constantly experienced in his pathway of investigation.” With 
regard to the enormous labor involved in the preparation of this book, the author 
says that the joy has all the time more than equalled the toil. We wish that 
Philology might become more a general study in our institutions of learning than 
it is now, and no book, of which we know, will serve better such purpose than 
this. We will conclude these remarks with a quotation from the author’s intro 
duction. “The author loves to look hopefully upon the sure and speedy progress 
of American scholarship to heights of attainment almost unthought of now. We 
are not always to be spoken of lightly, as mere borrowers of others, and as accom- 
plishing, at the best, only superficial results. There is, in the qualities of activity, 
enterprise, ingenuity and endurance, that distinguish us as a people, a substantia! 
preparation for the highest scientific and artistic development of the American 
mind and character, in all the varied departments of scholarly acquisition. So 
many of our finest minds are, ere long, not to be led, as now, like oxen garlanded 
for sacrifice, to the altars of Mammon; and American scholarship, like American 
literature, which has hitherto surpassed it in the signals of its growth and great- 
ness that it has waved exulting before the nations, is to stand up in the highest 
proportions attained among any people, for breadth and strength and beauty of 
aspect, in the sight of an admiring world.” 

Tue TEACHER’s ASSISTANT; or, Hints and Methods in School Discipline and 


Instruction: being a series of familiar Letters to one entering upon the Teacher's 
work. By CHARLES NorRTHEND, A. M. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1859. 


This work abounds in good advice and valuable hints, and will do good not only 
to those who are entering the school-room as teachers, but also to those who have 
been in it many a year. The Appendix contains a Manual of Schoo] Duties, pre- 
pared by A. Parisu, Esq., of Springfield; Rules for Teachers, Questions for Self- 
Examination, Rules for Scholars, Rules and Regulations applying to Teachers and 
Pupils, Books for Teachers, Books for School Libraries, Rules and Regulations for 
School Libraries, Apparatus, School Mottoes, Records, etc. 





